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than to those who praised the economic security of stable exchanges
and appealed to the more old-fashioned principles of economics.
However, it profits little to investigate the reasons for presidential
policy. The important fact is that it changed, and that the change
was the immediate cause of the break-up of the Conference. Yet the
inquiry cannot end there. In its amended form, American policy on
the exchange issue was far from unjustifiable. It differed in no essen-
tial particular from that to which Great Britain had publicly adhered
for nearly two years. It was no more stubborn, or more ruinous to
the cause of international economic co-operation, than the opposite
doctrine maintained by France and other gold standard countries.1
Even if some compromise had averted the clash between these oppos-
ing views on currency stabilization, there is no convincing evidence
that the Conference would have achieved any substantial success. In
the field of tariff reduction, multilateral schemes were all rejected;
and bilateral negotiations (which were the British specific) scarcely
needed a conference of sixty-four nations for their promotion. In the
field of currency and credit, Italy, for one, set her face firmly against
the inflationary gist of British and American policy. International
public works received their quietus from the President of the United
Kingdom Board of Trade. The abolition of quotas, prohibitions,
subsidies, marks of origin, and other non-tariff hindrances to trade
was prevented by the insistence of the different countries upon reserv-
ing just those instruments which suited their own commercial policies.
What scope for agreement was left save that which was actually
filled ? If we fix our eyes on the stabilization controversy, wo are
bound to conclude that the Conference was held a little too early;
for the United States had not yet reached the point of internal
recovery at which stabilization might have been practical politics.
Yet if it had been held, say, a year later, when the United States
had independently returned to the gold standard, would it have had
a much better chance of success in reducing tariffs and stimulating
^ l On therlSth June, in Paris, Monsieur Daladier gave the following descrip-
tion of the French attitude at the Conference. "The economic problem** can
only be solved if currencies are first stabilized and a return has been made to
the gold standard. This preliminary condition is indispensable, as, without it,
any economic measures that may be proposed would bo absolutely useless.
Moreover, . . . the automatic lapse of quotas and customs tariffs cannot even
be contemplated until the various forms of production have been organized
on a rational basis, beginning with the primary products of agriculture, such
as wheat, wine and timber. Exporting countries would do well to regulate
their output in such a manner as to decrease their exports. In exchange for
these sacrifices they should be able to obtain compensation in the form of
commercial agreements based on quotas, a method to which several delega-
tions have agreed in principle.'